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Book Reviews 

Constitutional Conventions : Their Nature, Powers and 
Limitations. By Roger Sherman Hoar. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, Mass., 1917. pp. xiv, 240. $2.00. 

This book was written by Mr. Hoar, former State Senator 
and Assistant Attorney-General, in his capacity of member of the 
Commission to Compile Information and Data for the use of the 
Massachusetts Convention of 1917. It is a thoroughly sound and 
reliable work. Its aim is practical, but it is infused with the 
necessary theory and principle of government. It forms an indis- 
pensable supplement to the older work of Jameson on "Constitu- 
tional Conventions" and to the later work of Dodd on "The 
Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions." As one could 
not today go to the semi-classical treatise of Jameson without also 
consulting Dodd for additional information and for correctives, 
so one having occasion to consult Dodd must avail himself of the 
later researches of Mr. Hoar. Not only in information and detail 
is Hoar supplementary to Jameson and Dodd, it furthermore 
occupies a field not covered by them. That is to say, it is written 
from a legal point of view, which is not the case with the older 
books. 

Mr. Hoar says in the preface: "The fact that there is no 
modern or even ancient accessible work on the nature and powers 
of constitutional conventions, has led me to attempt to fill the gap 
with the present book, which represents no preconceived theory, 
but rather merely an impartial collection of all available law and 
precedent." We only need say that the "gap" has been very satis- 
factorily and adequately filled. 

W. C. J. 

Inheritance Taxation. By Lafayette B. Gleason and Alex- 
ander-Otis. Matthew Bender & Company, Albany, N. Y., 1917. 
pp. lviii, 836. $7.50. 

This work is not a learned exploration into the sources and 
nature of law. It is hot from the conflict in the courts and legis- 
latures of today, a five o'clock edition. In 1919 there will be 
so much amendment and so many new decisions that a later edi- 
tion will doubtless be required. The rapidity with which much 
of the work must necessarily have been done accounts for the 
few minor blemishes. The authors are practical men engaged 
in the enforcement of the New York law and are full of their 
subject. The law is a development of the last few years and 
the decisions based almost entirely on statute, The book has 
been written to supply a present need and it accomplishes its 
object well. The principles are stated, most of the decisions are 
given, and appropriate comments made. But the book has a 
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great deal more to make it useful. The statutes of each state and 
of the United States are given in full; also the address of each 
state inheritance tax collector, the particular mortality table in 
use in each jurisdiction, the district collectors of internal revenue 
and a table of cases by states. The decisions in California seem 
complete except for a few cumulative citations. The book is a 
useful manual for the local practice of each jurisdiction and a 
great time-saver in ascertaining the law of other states, a con- 
sideration of increasing importance when so many persons have 
property interests in more than one jurisdiction. 

A. M. K. 

The Position of Foreign Corporations in American Con- 
stitutional Law: A Contribution to the History and Theory 
of Juristic Persons in Anglo-American Law. By Gerard Carl 
Henderson. Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence Vol. II. Cam- 
bridge. Harvard University Press, 1918. pp. xix, 199. 

This is an essay written in successful competition for the 
Addison Brown Prize at Harvard Law School. It is, we under- 
stand, the production of a student at that school. If so, Amer- 
ican jurisprudence may well expect important service from the 
author. The present essay is worthy of any legal writer. 

Mr. Henderson wisely confines himself to a monographic 
treatment of a limited field, or rather the segment created by 
the overlapping of several fields — corporations, conflict of laws 
and constitutional law. And this small segment of the immense 
field of legal doctrine he does not attempt to explore by an 
examination of the entire body of American law, but in the main 
through an investigation of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This method of treatment adds to the 
practical value of the book. The lawyer who has to examine 
any of the important questions relating to jurisdiction over for- 
eign corporations, the power of the states to exclude them, their 
citizenship under the judiciary clause, their position under the 
fourteenth amendment, indeed, any question affecting their con- 
stitutional position, will do well to consult Mr. Henderson's 
Essay. Not only will he find there an acute and thorough anal- 
ysis of the actual decisions, but he will often procure a clue 
that will aid him in discovering the inarticulate minor premiss 
underlying many a conclusion. While tracing the thread of opin- 
ion and of social, political and economic influences which lead 
to the modern corporation concept, the author never loses sight 
of the actual. 

To characterize the spirit of the book briefly, we might say 
that the author's theory of law is realistic. He does not pro- 
ceed from metaphysical theories of rights and duties but from 
experiential facts concerning that form of group legal life which 
for convenience we term the corporation. He shows how many 



